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NEW YOKE AND PHILADELPHIA IN 1787. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OP MANASSEH CUTLER. 

There has been lately published in Cincinnati a book of 
more than ordinary interest to Philadelphians, as some 
parts of it refer to our city at a very interesting period of 
its existence, and aiFord pleasant glimpses of the social life 
and manners of our ancestors. 

The book in question is the " Life, Journals, and Corre- 
spondence of Manasseh Cutler." A typical New England 
man. A native of Connecticut, who had studied divinity 
and medicine ; served as a chaplain during the Revolution ; 
established a private school at Ipswich after having quitted 
the army ; acquired a reputation as a botanist, and at the 
time he visited our city, July, 1787, agent of the Ohio Com- 
pany, — a company formed in Massachusetts, and composed 
principally of Revolutionary veterans, who intended pur- 
chasing and settling on a tract of land on the Ohio. On 
their behalf Dr. Cutler visited New York and laid their 
plan before Congress, and as the Federal Convention was 
then in session in Philadelphia, he extended his journey to 
that city to pay court to the members and to make the 
acquaintance of a number of persons to whom he bore 
letters of introduction. In New York he was introduced 
on the floor of Congress, and met Richard Henry Lee and 
Colonel Edward Carrington, of Virginia, General Arthur 
St. Clair and General John Armstrong, of Pennsylvania, 
Colonel William Few and Major Pierce, of Georgia, William 
Blount, of North Carolina, Huger, of South Carolina, and 
other members of Congress. He was also introduced to 
David Rittenhouse and Dr. John Ewing, Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Thomas Hutchins, Geog- 
rapher to the United States. He dined with General Knox, 
Vol. xii. — 7 
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whose lady lie describes, in language more forcible than 
polite, " as very gross," but " her manners," he adds, " are 
easy and graceful. She is sociable," he continues, "and 
would be very agreeable were it not her affected singularity 
in dressing her hair. She seems to mimic a military style 
which to me is disgusting in a female. Her hair in front is 
craped at least a foot high, much in the form of a churn 
bottom upward, and topped off with a wire skeleton in the 
same form covered with black gause, which hangs in 
streamers down to her back. Her hair behind is in a large 
braid, turned up and confined with a monstrous large 
crooked comb. She reminded me of the monstrous cap 
worn by the Marquis La Fayette's valet — commonly called 
on this account the Marquis' Devil." 

Another day he dined at Sir John Temple's, Consul- 
General of Great Britain to the United States. Sir John is 
spoken of as the " complete gentleman but his deafness 
renders it painfull to converse with him. Lady Temple is 
certainly the greatest beauty notwithstanding her age I ever 
saw. To a well proportioned form, a perfectly fine skin 
and completely adjusted features, is added a soft but ma- 
jestic air, an ever pleasing sociability a vein of fine sense 
which commands admiration and infuses delight. Her 
smiles for she rarely laughs could not fail of producing the 
softest sensibility in the fiercest savage. Her dress is ex- 
ceedingly neat and becoming, but not gay. She is now a 
grandmother but I should not suppose her more than 22 : 
her real age is 44." This flattering picture may to some 
extent have been the result of local partiality, for a note by 
the editor of the volume informs us that Lady Temple, like 
Dr. Cutler, was from Massachusetts, being the daughter of 
Governor Bowdoin. 

" Our dinner," he says, " was in the English style, plain 
but plentiful, the wines excellent, which is a greater object 
with Sir John than his roast beef or poultry. You can 
not please him more than by praising his Madeira and 
frequently begging the honor of a glass with him. The 
servants were all in livery. The Parlor, Drawing room and 
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Dinning hall are in the second story — spacious and richly 
furnished. The paintings are principally historical and 
executed hy the greatest masters in Europe. The Parlor 
is ornamented chiefly with medals and small busts of the 
principal characters now living in Europe made in Plaster 
of Paris or white wax." But as the day was Sunday, Dr. 
Cutler was obliged to leave Sir John's hospitable table at 
half-past three to attend service at St. George's Chapel, where 
he sat in the Governor's pew and heard an elegant sermon 
from Dr. Moore. But what seemed to strike him more than 
the sermon was the time selected for taking up the collection. 
In the Presbyterian church that he had attended in the 
morning it was made after singing the last Psalm, but at St. 
George's, Dr. Cutler writes, " In the time of the first singing 
the Wardens visited every pew with their pewter plates into 
which every person, small and great, put a copper. This 
seemed to be ' killing two birds with one stone' for while 
they were engaged in singing their Psalm (for every body 
sings), they were as busy in fumbling their pockets for the 
coppers and rattling them into the platters." 

Dr. Cutler also dined with Colonel Duer, whose wife was 
a daughter of Lord Sterling. " She is," says Dr. Cutler, " a 
fine woman though not a beauty very sociable, and with 
most accomplished manners. She performed the honors of 
the table most gracefully was constantly attended by two 
servants in livery, and insisted on performing the whole 
herself. I presume he had not less than fifteen different 
sorts of wine at dinner, and after the cloth was removed be- 
sides most excellent bottled cider, porter and several other 
kinds of strong beer." 

One of the customs that was new to Dr. Cutler he narrates 
as follows : " I was struck this morning with a custom in this 
city which I had never before heard of in any part of the 
world. I observed as I was going to church six men walk- 
ing two and two towards the church with very large white 
sashes which appeared to be made of fine Holland the whole 
width and two or three yards in length. They were placed 
over their right shoulders and tied under their left arms in 
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a very large bow, with, several yards of white ribbon on the 
top of their shoulders ; a large rose formed of white rib- 
bon, was placed on the sash. As I came up to the yard of 
the church Dr. Rogers and Dr. Ewing were just before me 
going into the church, both in their black gowns, but Dr. 
Rogers with a large white sash, like those of the six men, 
only that the bow and rose of ribbons were black. These 
sashes I was informed were given the last week at a funeral. 
They are worn by the minister and bearers to the grave 
and are always worn by them the next Sunday, and the 
bearers always walk to and from the church together. To 
give these sashes, is a general custom at the funeral of 
persons of any note." 

On the day following Dr. Cutler dined with Dr. Rogers, in 
company with Dr. Witherspoon, Dr. Ewing, Dr. McCourt- 
land, of Newark, Mr. "Wilson, colleague with Dr. Rogers, 
and two clergymen from the southward, whose names he 
did not recollect. " It seemed," he said, " like a ministers' 
meeting. They appeared to be much of gentlemen and I 
must do them the justice to say I was treated with particu- 
lar marks of attention, notwithstanding my being a New 
England man." Dr. Witherspoon, he records elsewhere, " is 
an intolerably homely old Scotchman, and speaks the true 
dialect of his country except that his brogue borders on 
the Irish. He is a bad speaker, has no oratory, and had 
no notes before him. His subject was ' Hypocrisy.' But 
notwithstanding the dryness of the subject, the badness of 
his delivery, which required the closest attention to under- 
stand him, yet the correctness of his style, the arrangement 
of his matter, and the many new ideas he suggested, ren- 
dered his sermon very entertaining." 

But it was with Congress, the old Congress, the Congress 
of the Confederation, that Dr. Cutler had to do, and he 
minutely describes the chamber in which it met. It was 
in the building on Wall Street opposite Broad, where 
Washington was afterwards inaugurated, the site of which 
is now occupied by the Sub-Treasury of the United States, 
a spot towards which the eyes of the country will be 
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turned next April with the same interest that they were 
directed last September to our venerable Independence 
Hall. 

Dr. Cutler describes the edifice as " a magnificent pile of 
buildings," and measuring it by a home standard, thought 
it nearly twice the width of the State House in Boston, 
but not so long. The Congress chamber was at the east 
end of the second story. " On the southern side the floor 
is raised several feet which is ascended by steps and is 
inclosed with a banister. In the center is a large chair, 
raised still higher, lined with red damask silk and over it 
a curious canopy fringed with silk, and two large, flowing 
damask curtains descending from the sides of the canopy 
to the floor, partly furled with silken cords. This is the 
seat of the President of Congress, and the appearance at 
the opposite side of the chamber is superb. On the floor 
of the chamber at the right and left from the President's 
chair are two rows of chairs, extended to the opposite 
side of the room, with a small bureau table placed before 
each chair; the chairs and tables are mahogany, richly 
carved, the arms and bottom covered with red morocco 
leather. On each side of the President's chair within the 
banisters, are chairs and tables similar to those of the 
members, for the use of the Secretary and his clerks. In 
the midst of the floor is a vacant space in the form of a 
broad aisle. The curtains of the windows are red damask, 
richly ornamented with fringe. At the east end is a portrait 
of General Washington, at full length well executed. At 
the opposite end are the portraits of some of the general 
officers who fell in the late war. On the side opposite the 
President's seat are the portraits of the King and Queen 
of France, as large as life. They were drawn by the King's 
own portrait painter, and presented by his Majesty to Con- 
gress. The drapery infinitely exceeds anything of the kind 
I ever saw before. They are dressed in their robes and 
life and animation is imitated to perfection. When the 
damask curtains which covered them were drawn, their eyes 
were fixed upon us with a vivacity that bespoke life itself, 
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and their majestic countenances seemed to chastise our in- 
solence in approaching them with so little reverence." 

On the morning of July 11 Dr. Cutler left Hew York for 
Philadelphia. He arrived that night at Princeton, fifty-two 
miles from New York, and at five o'clock the next morn- 
ing called on Colonel George Morgan, who enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being the first farmer in America. He hardly ex- 
pected to find him up, but want of time obliged him to call 
at that unseemly hour. The Colonel, however, was in his 
parlor, engaged with his books, and received him politely. 
He showed him his fine farm garden and apiary, in which 
were sixty-four swarms of bees in a line fifteen rods long. 
He also visited the college, and rambled through the building 
with the Rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith, Vice-President of the 
college, examined the library and philosophical apparatus, 
and climbed up to the cupola to view the battle-field. 
Prom there he proceeded to Trenton, and shortly after, 
having crossed into Pennsylvania, met G-eneral John Arm- 
strong and Colonel Franks. Both of them, he writes, were 
" high Bucks and affected as I conceived to hold the Hew 
England States in contempt. They had repeatedly touched 
my Yankee blood in their conversation at table but I was 
much on the reserve until after we had dined," when some 
reflections on the conduct of Ehode Island and the insur- 
gency in Massachusetts brought on a war of words, in which 
" the cudgels were taken up on both sides ; the contest as 
fierce as if the fate of empires depended upon the decision." 
But Cutler and a fellow-traveller who took his side parted 
with their antagonists on terms of perfect good humor, 
and he writes, " We had the satisfaction to quit the field 
with an air of triumph." 

As he approached Philadelphia " the numerous shocks of 
grain in the field demonstrated the richness of the soil. . . . 
At almost every house the farmers and their wives were 
sitting in their cool enteries, or under the piazzas and shady 
trees about their doors. I observed," he writes, " the men 
generally wore fine Holland shirts with the sleeves plaited, 
the women in clean, cool, white dresses, enjoying the ease 
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and pleasure of domestic life, with few cares, less labor, and 
abounding plenty." 

Arriving in Philadelphia he put up at the Indian Queen, 
which he describes as follows : 

It " is situated in Third Street, between Market Street 
and Chestnut Street, and is not far from the center of the 
city. It is kept in an elegant style, and consists of a large 
pile of buildings, with many spacious halls and numerous 
small appartments appropriated for lodging rooms. As soon 
as I had inquired of the bar-keeper, ... if I could be fur- 
nished with lodgings a livery servant was ordered imme- 
diately to attend me, who received my baggage from the 
hostler and conducted me to the appartments assigned by 
the bar keeper which was a rather small but a very hand- 
some chamber (No 9) furnished with a rich field bed, bureau, 
table with drawers, a large looking glass, neat chairs, and 
other furniture. Its front was east and being in the third 
story afforded a fine prospect towards the river and the 
Jersey shore. 

" The servant that attended me was a young, sprightly, 
well built black fellow, neatly dressed — blue coat, sleeves 
and cape red, and buff waistcoat and breeches, the bosom of 
his shirt ruffled, and hair powdered. After he had brought 
up my baggage and properly deposited it in the chamber, 
he brought two of the latest London magazines and laid on 
the table. I ordered him to call a barber, furnish me with 
a bowl of water for washing and to have tea on the table 
by the time I was dressed." 

After having refreshed himself, Dr. Cutler learned that a 
number of members of the Federal Convention were stop- 
ping at the same house, and as two of them were from 
Massachusetts, he sent word to one of them, Caleb Strong, 
that he would like to speak to him. They had never met, 
but he explains we " had a hearsay knowledge of each other," 
and the result was he was in a short time hobnobbing with 
Nathaniel Gorham, of Massachusetts, James Madison, Jr., 
subsequently President of the United States, and George 
Mason, of Virginia, Governor Alexander Martin and Dr. 
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Hugh "Williamson, of North Carolina, John Rutledge, after- 
wards appointed Chief-Justice of the United States, and 
Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, of New York. A notable company, in whose presence, 
he modestly notes, the evening passed very agreeably. But 
after the others had gone, Strong and Gorham urged 
Cutler to remain, " that they might inquire with more free- 
dom and more minutely into state affairs in Massachusetts." 
At half-past one they separated, Mr. Strong promising to 
take Dr Cutler early the next morning to call on Elbridge 
Gerry, one of the other delegates from Massachusetts. 

As his room faced the east, and it was the middle of July, 
it is not surprising that Dr. Cutler arose early the next 
morning, notwithstanding a ride of forty-three miles and the 
late hours of the previous day. But he found Mr. Strong 
up as early as he was, and they walked to Mr. Gerry's on 
Spruce Street, where they breakfasted. Mr. Gerry had 
good reasons for not submitting himself to the incon- 
veniences of a public-house. " Few old bachelors," writes 
Dr. Cutler, " have been more fortunate in matrimony than 
Mr. Gerry. His lady is young very handsome and exceed- 
ingly amiable, ... I should not suppose her to be more 
than seventeen and believe he must have turned Fifty-five." 
But the good doctor was either a bad judge of ages or the 
beauty of Mrs. Gerry must have had an unfortunate effect 
on her husband's appearance. He really was but forty-three, 
while she was in her twenty-fourth year. ' " They have 
been married," says Dr. Cutler, " about eighteen months 
and have a fine son about two months old of which they 
appear to be extravagantly fond." A younger child of this 
happy union survives to-day, and a short time ago showed 
one of our citizens a miniature of her mother, painted at 
the time of her marriage, that fully bears out the judgment 
of Dr. Cutler regarding her beauty. 

" I was surprised," continues Dr. Cutler, " to find how 
early ladies in Philadelphia can rise in the morning, and to 
see them at breakfast at half after five when in Boston they 
can hardly see a breakfast table at nine without falling 
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into hysterics." Mrs. Gerry said " she was inured to it 
from childhood in New York and that it was the practice 
of the best families in Philadelphia." 

From Mr. Gerry's they went to Dr. John Morgan's, in 
Pine Street, and from there to Dr. Gerardus Clarkson's, 
who resided in the same street. "Dr. Clarkson," writes 
Dr. Cutler, " is one of those fine accomplished benevolent 
characters which inspire the most exalted ideas of human 
nature. I found him fully to answer the character I had 
received of him. My letters to him were from his much 
esteemed friend Dr. Belknap and his brother-in-law Mr. 
Hazard. . . . When he found my stay in the city must be 
very short he dismissed all of his business and sent his 
servant to inform his patients that it was not probable he 
would be able to see them on that day or the next. ... I 
was formally introduced to his son who had just before 
received Episcopal Ordination from Dr. White, the Bishop 
of the State. . . . After engaging me to dine with him the 
Doctor ordered his Phaeton to be harnessed that we might 
take a general view of the city, &c. We rode out of the 
city on the western side toward the Schuylkill and passed 
by the Hospital and Bettering-house. We continued our 
route in view of the Schuylkill, and up the river several 
miles, and took a view of a number of Country seats, one 
belonging to Mr. Robert Morris the American financeer 
who is said to possess the greatest fortune in America. His 
country seat [now known as Lemon Hill] is not yet com- 
pleted but it will be superb. It is planned on a large scale, 
the gardens and walks are extensive and the villa situated 
on an eminence has a commanding prospect down the 
Schuylkill to the Delaware." 

After returning to Dr. Clarkson's they called on Dr. 
Rush, and having dined, visited Peale's celebrated collection 
of paintings and natural curiosities. " We were conducted," 
writes the doctor, " into a room by a boy who told us that 
Mr. Peale would wait on us in a minute or two. He desired 
us however to walk into the room where the curiosities 
were, and showed us a long narrow entry which led into 
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the room. I observed through a glass window on my right 
hand a gentleman close to me standing with a pencil in 
one hand and a small sheet of ivory in the other, and his 
eyes directed to the opposite side of the room, as though 
he was taking some object on his ivory sheet. Dr. Clarkson 
did not see this man until he stepped into the room, but 
instantly turned about and came back, saying ' Mr. Peale is 
very busy taking the picture of something with his pencil. 
We will step back into the other room and wait until he is 
at leisure.' We returned through the entry, but as we 
entered the room we came from, we met Mr. Peale coming 
to us. The Doctor started back in astonishment and cried 
out ' Mr. Peale, how is it possible you should get out of 
the other room to meet us here' Mr. Peale smiled ' I 
have not been in the other room' says he, ' for some time,' 
' No !' says Clarkson, ' did I not see you there this moment 
with your pencil and ivory.' ' Why do you think you did ?' 
says Peale. ' Do I think I did ? Yes' says the Doctor ' I 
saw you there if I ever saw you in your life' ' Well' says 
Peale ' let us go and see' When we returned we found 
the man standing as before. My astonishment was now 
equal to that of Dr. Clarkson's ; for although I knew what 
I saw, yet I beheld two men so perfectly alike that I could 
not discern the minutest difference. One of them indeed 
had no motion, but he appeared to me to be as absolutely 
alive as the other, and I could not help wondering that he 
did not smile or take a part in the conversation. This was 
a piece of wax work which Mr. Peale had just finished, in 
which he had taken himself. So admirable a performance 
must have done great honor to his genius if it had been 
that of any other person, but I think it much more ex- 
traordinary that he should be able so perfectly to take 
himself. To what perfection is this art capable of being 
carried !" 

" The walls of this room are covered with paintings both 
portrait and historic. One particular part is assigned to 
the portraits of the principal American characters who 
appeared on the stage during the late revolution either in 
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the councils or armies of their country. The drapery was 
excellent and the likenesses of all of whom I had any per- 
sonal knowledge well taken. I fancied myself introduced 
to all the general officers that had been in the field during 
war, whether dead or alive, for I think he had every one, 
most of the members of Congress and other distinguished 
characters. ... At the upper end of the room General 
"Washington at full length and nearly as large as the life 
was placed as President of this sage and martial assembly." 
"At the opposite end under a small gallery, his natural 
curiosities were arranged in a most romantic and amusing 
manner. There was a mound of earth, considerably raised 
and covered with green turf, from which a number of trees 
ascended and branched out in different directions. On the 
declivity of this mound was a small thicket, and just below 
it an artificial pond ; on the other side a number of large 
and small rocks of different kinds, collected from different 
parts of the world and represented the rude state in which 
they are generally found. At the foot of the mound were 
holes dug, and the earth thrown up to show the different 
kinds of clay, ochre coal, marl, &c &c which he had col- 
lected from different parts ; also various ores and minerals. 
Around the pond was a beach on which was exhibited 
an assortment of shells of different kinds, turtles, frogs, 
toads, lizards, water-snakes, &c &c. In the pond was a 
collection of fish with their skins stuffed, waterfowls &c. 
. . . All having the appearance of life. On the ground were 
those birds which commonly walk on the ground as the 
partridge and quail, heath hen, &c also different kinds of 
wild animals — bear, deer, leopard and wild cat. ... In the 
thicket and among the rocks, land snakes, rattle-snakes 
of an enormous size, black, glass, striped and a number of 
other snakes. The boughs of the trees were loaded with 
birds some of almost every species in America and many 
exotics. In short it is not in my power to give any par- 
ticular account of the numerous species of fossils and 
animals but only their general arrangement. . . . Mr. Peale's 
animals reminded me of Noah's Ark into which was re- 
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ceived every kind of beast and creeping thing in which 
there was life. But I hardly conceived that even Noah 
could have boasted of a better collection." 

From the Museum they went to the State House. " This," 
writes Dr. Cutler, " is a noble building, the architecture is 
in a richer and grander style than any public building I 
have ever before seen. The first story is not an open walk, 
as is usual in buildings of this kind. In the middle however, 
is a very broad cross-aisle, and the floor above supported 
by two rows of pillars. From this aisle is a broad opening 
to a large hall toward the west end which opening is sup- 
ported by arches and pillars. In this Hall the courts are 
held and as you pass the aisle you have a full view of the 
court. The supreme court was now sitting. This bench 
consists of only three judges their robes ai*e scarlet; the 
lawyers black. 

" The Chief Judge Mr. McKean was sitting with his hat 
on, which is the custom but struck me as being very odd, 
and seemed to derogate from the dignity of a judge. The 
hall east of the aisle is employed for public business. The 
chamber over it is now occupied by the continental conven- 
tion, which is now sitting, but sentries are planted without 
and within to prevent any person from approaching near — 
who appear to be very alert in the performance of their 
duty." 

The State House yard had then been laid out but three 
years. The trees were small, but the walks were well 
gravelled and rolled hard. " The painful sameness com- 
monly to be met with in garden-alleys and other works 
of this kind," writes Dr. Cutler, " is happily avoided here 
for there are no parts of the mall that are alike. Hogarth's 
'line of beauty' is completely verified. The public are 
indebted to the fertile fancy and taste of Mr. Samuel 
Vaughn for the elegance of the plan. . . . The mall is at 
present nearly surrounded with buildings," he continues, 
" which stand near to the board fence that incloses it and the 
parts now vacant will in a short time be filled up. On one 
part the Philosophical Society are erecting a large building 
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for holding their meetings and depositing their Library and 
Cabinet. This building is begun and on another part a 
County Court house is now going up. But after all the 
beauty and elegance of this public walk, there is one cir- 
cumstance that must forever be disgusting and must greatly 
diminish the pleasure and amusement which these walks 
would otherwise afford. At the foot of the mall and oppo- 
site to the Court House is the Prison fronting directly on 
the mall. It is very long and high. I believe four stories 
and is built of stone. The building itself, which is elegant, 
would appear well were it not for its unsavory contents. 
Your ears are constantly insulted with their Billingsgate 
language, or your feelings wounded with their pitiful com- 
plaints. Their long reed poles with a little cap of cloth at 
the end are constantly extended over into the Mall in order 
to receive your charity which they are incessantly begging. 
And if you refuse them they load you with the most foul 
and horrid imprecations. In short, whatever part of the 
mall you are in, this cage of unclean birds is constantly in 
your view and their doleful cries attack your ears." 

The University was the next place visited. The building 
then used was the ancient one on Fourth Street below Arch. 
It had been erected when Whitefield preached in Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Cutler says, " It makes no appearance and the 
accommodations are very indifferent. The Hall is the most 
elegant part; it is pretty large handsomely ornamented and 
the inside work consists of considerable carving in the old 
fashioned style." The Provost, Dr. Ewing, whom he had 
met in New York, was still absent from the city, having 
gone with Bittenhouse and Hutchings to settle the boundary 
between New York and Massachusetts. 

From the University they went through the streets where 
the meeting-houses and churches were situated, gazed at 
them, and dropped in on Bishop "White and Dr. Sproat. 
Finally they brought up at John Vaughn's, who accompa- 
nied them to Mr. Gerry's, where they found a company of 
ladies calling upon that gentleman's wife. From his ease in 
conversation and politeness in manner, Dr. Cutler supposed 
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they were old acquaintances of Mr. Vaughn, and was com- 
pletely astonished when he subsequently asked him, as they 
were on their way to Dr. Franklin's, if he could tell him 
their names ; they were from New York ; he had never met 
them before, and it had slipped his memory. " "What ad- 
vantages," recorded Dr. Cutler, " are derived from a finished 
education and the best of company." 

"Dr. Franklin," writes the visitor, "lives in Market 
Street between second and third streets but his house 
stands up a courtyard at some distance from the street. 
"We found him in his garden sitting upon a grass plat under 
a very large Mulberry with several other gentlemen and 
two or three ladies. There was no curiosity in Philadel- 
phia which I felt so anxious to see as this great man who 
has been the wonder of Europe as well as the glory of 
America." Dr. Cutler expected to find Dr. Franklin diffi- 
cult of access, with an " air of grandeur and majesty about 
him;" one who "common folks must expect only to gaze 
at" from a distance " and answer only such questions as he 
might be pleased to ask." How were his ideas changed 
when he was introduced to " a short fat trunched old man, 
in a plain Quaker dress bald pate, and short white locks sit- 
ting without his hat under the tree," and, as Mr. Gerry intro- 
duced him, rose from his chair, took him by the hand, and 
welcomed him to the city. " The tea table," writes Dr. 
Cutler, " was spread under the tree and Mrs. Bache a very 
gross and rather homely lady, who is the only daughter of 
the Doctor and lives with him, served it out to the company. 
She had three of her children about her over whom she 
seemed to have no kind of command, but who appeared to 
be excessively fond of their Grandpapa." Franklin showed 
Dr. Cutler a curiosity he had just received, a snake with two 
heads, and suggested what a distressing condition it would 
have been in if it had met with an obstruction in its path and 
one head had insisted on taking the right side, the other the 
left. He was just about to draw a comparison between the 
snake thus circumstanced and something that occurred in 
the convention, when he was reminded that convention mat- 
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ters were secret, and so the story was lost to history. Dr. 
Cutler was also shown his library, — said to have been the 
largest private one in America, — his machine for illus- 
trating the circulation of blood in the body, his letter-press 
for copying letters, his artificial arm and hand for taking 
down and putting up books on high shelves, his rocking- 
chair with the fan over it, to keep him cool and drive away 
the flies, that he could work with a slight motion of the foot 
while reading, and other curious inventions. But what in- 
terested Dr. Cutler still more was a copy of Linnseus's 
" Systema Vegetabilia," illustrated with large cuts, colored 
from nature. The volume was so large that Dr. Franklin 
could hardly lift it from a low shelf and place it on the 
table. " With that senile ambition common to old people 
he insisted on doing it himself," writes Dr. Cutler, "merely 
to show us how much strength he had remaining." "While 
the other gentlemen talked politics, Franklin and Cutler 
turned over the volume, — the former, who was no botanist, 
enjoying Cutler's delight, but as the latter could have spent 
three months over the book, at ten o'clock he took his leave. 
From the doctor's he returned to the Indian Queen, 
where he found a number of his friends about sitting down 
to a sumptuous table. He was invited to join them, and did 
so ; and although he had been on the go from five o'clock 
in the morning, did not retire until midnight, having then 
made an appointment to meet a number of his companions 
at five o'clock the next day to visit Bartram's gardens and 
other points of interest. The next day was Saturday, and 
before it was light this live Yankee was out of his bed to 
see Philadelphia's celebrated markets in all the glory of 
their summer wealth. Although it was so dark he could 
not distinctly see a man a few rods distant, he found nearly 
a hundred people in the market and crowds coming from 
every street. He describes the market-houses as extending 
for nearly half a mile, situated in the middle of the street, 
and " as neat and clean as a dinning Hall." " By the time it 
was fair daylight the marketers seemed to be all in and 
everything arranged. The crowds of purchasers filled every 
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avenue so that it was almost impossible to pass. The stalls 
were furnished with excellent meat and there was every 
kind of vegetable and fruit which the season afforded. The 
crowds of people seemed like the collection at the last day 
for there was every rank and condition in life from the 
highest to the lowest, male and female, of every age and 
color." " Several of the market-women, who sold fruit," 
said Dr. Cutler, " had their infants in their arms and their 
children about them, and there seemed to be some of every 
nation under heaven. The ladies indeed are the principal 
purchasers but are in a dress not easily to be known by their 
most intimate acquaintance and are always attended by a 
servant with his basket. "What would the delicate Boston 
ladies think if they were to be abroad at this hour ? There 
is I presume as much real delicacy in Philadelphia as Bos- 
ton. . . . This scene was so novel that I could not deny my- 
self the pleasure of attending to it for a little time. I made 
myself very busy in traversing from one end of the market 
to the other viewing every thing that was going on and 
gazing at the numerous strange faces which appeared 
wherever I turned my eyes. At length I found myself 
obliged to give up this pleasure for another." 

The company that visited Bartram at his gardens, west 
of the Schuylkill, below Gray's Ferry, consisted of Dr. 
Cutler, Mr. Strong, Governor Martin, George Mason and 
son, Dr. Williamson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Rutledge, Alexander 
Hamilton, Mr. Vaughn, Dr. Clarkson and his son. This 
early party evidently took the botanist by surprise, for they 
found him " in a short jacket and trousers and without 
shoes or stockings," hoeing his garden. He was, no doubt, 
blessing Dr. Clarkson, the only one he was acquainted with, 
for having brought such a company down upon him at such 
an unseasonable hour, when he was introduced to Dr. Cut- 
ler, who, he was told, wished to converse with him on 
botanical subjects, while the other gentlemen only desired 
the pleasure of walking through the gardens. All em- 
barrassment soon vanished, and the two botanists were 
before long deep in their favorite science. Dr. Cutler de- 
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scribes very minutely the gardens of Bartram and those at 
Gray's Ferry, where the company breakfasted. But as the 
doctor saw almost as much on the second day of his visit as 
he did on the first, we are obliged to refer the reader, for 
this part of his visit, to the volumes in which his journal is 
printed. Suffice it to say that Gray's garden, which our 
ancestors delighted to visit in the fine weather to drink tea 
and escape the heat of the city, called forth from our New 
England visitor expressions of the greatest admiration. Its 
grottos and water-falls, Chinese bridges and pagodas, her- 
mitage and shaded walks, are in sad contrast with the rail- 
road tracks and oil-tanks that meet the eye from the same 
spot to-day, and make one regret that the march of improve- 
ments demand such sacrifices or that park commissioners 
were not of earlier origin. 

Returning to Philadelphia, the members of the convention 
repaired to the State House, and Dr. Cutler was conducted 
to the Hospital, where he was met by Dr. Rush, and was 
shown through the building. By this time Dr. Rush's 
students had arrived, and the sick wards were visited ; every- 
thing was in the most perfect order, and although the de- 
partment for the insane did not fail to excite feelings of 
distress, Dr. Cutler could not help recording that the place 
" seemed more like a palace than a hospital and one would 
almost be tempted to be sick if he could be so well provided 
for." The Bettering House at Eleventh and Spruce Streets 
was then visited, and then Dr. Cutler, Dr. Clarkson, and son 
dined with Dr. Rush. 

Soon after dinner the bell of a church rang to inform the 
citizens who subscribed to the Library that it was then open 
for the purpose of receiving and delivering books. At that 
time it occupied the second story of Carpenters' Hall, and 
to that place Dr. Cutler and his friends repaired, where he 
examined the books and a number of other interesting ob- 
jects then deposited there. 

At half-past six he left the city to return to New York, 
and after noting this, gives a few additional facts regarding 
his visit. " Philadelphia," he says, " is the capital city of 
Vol. xii. — 8 
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America. It is large elegant and populous, . . . with a good 
harbor in which there is a great number of large ships be- 
sides numerous smaller vessels. It contains 10,000 thou- 
sand 1 inhabitants and covers twice the quantity of ground to 
that of Boston. The State House, Hospital and most of the 
public buildings are magnificent, but it is singular that there 
are only two steeples in the city where there are upwards 
of twenty houses for public worship. There is an academy 
belonging to the members of the Episcopal Church and an 
Infirmary which is said to be of more utility to the city than 
the Hospital. . . . Whatever may be said of the private 
benevolence of the Philadelphians, there is certainly a 
greater display of public charity here than in any other 
part of America. The streets of this city are at right 
angles. The buildings on a straight line. They are well 
paved and at a distance of ten feet from the house is a row 
of posts and in this range of posts are all their pumps. 
It is well furnished with lamps, the pavements between the 
posts and houses are laid with freestone or large tile, and 
entirely smooth, which makes the walking on them delight- 
ful. They are kept perfectly clean being washed every day 
and here all of the foot passengers pass. While I was 
walking with Mr. Strong I happened to step without the 
posts, and walk a few steps in the street. He desired me 
to come within the posts, for he said they would certainly 
call me a New Migland man if I walked there." 

[In the foregoing pages we have endeavored to give the spirit of the 
impression made upon Dr. Cutler by his visit to New York and Phila- 
delphia. But we have by no means exhausted the interest of the 
volumes even in this particular. Space has obliged us to omit consider- 
able relating to the two cities. Nor are other portions of the book less 
interesting. Some, indeed, are of greatly more importance in the field of 
history than what we have given. His account of the Ohio Purchase is 
of the highest value, and the publication of it, coming as it does immedi- 
ately previous to the Centennial Anniversary of the arrival of the first 
settlers at Marietta, will necessarily attract a number of readers. Too 
much praise cannot be accorded to Dr. Cutler for the energy and tact 

1 This is clearly a mistake. By the census taken three years after- 
wards, Philadelphia and suburbs contained 42,520 inhabitants. 
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he showed in the cause of the Company in transacting their business 
with Congress and in pushing forward the settlement. We do not agree 
with the editors of the volumes in the influence accorded to him in form- 
ing the ordinance of 1787. But of this we will speak on another occa- 
sion. 

As our readers will observe, Dr. Cutler was a keen observer, and in 
his several journeys gives us many interesting facts regarding the country 
through which he passed and the experiences of a traveller at that day. 
A good tavern where well-cooked meals and clean, comfortable rooms 
could be had was noted with an interest that showed how highly it was 
appreciated, and as those of the opposite character are also spoken of, 
it is probable that the memorandums were made for the future guidance 
of the traveller. In 1801 Dr. Cutler was elected to Congress, and served 
until 1805, and his observations on the men and manners of the times 
are intensely interesting. Among Dr. Cutler's correspondents were Dr. 
Ezra Stiles, Dr. Jeremy Belknap, General Benjamin Lincoln, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Smith Barton, Jedediah Morse, Dr. Henry Muhlenberg, C. S. 
Eafenesque, Timothy Pickering, Ebenezer Hazard, and others. The 
two volumes contain the most readable historical matter that has been 
published for some time. — F. D. S.] 



